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FOREST FIRE 


Black clouds rolling up, but not of rain,—they’re smoke, 
and they’re coming with almost the speed ‘of an aeroplane. 
A crackle and roar momentarily louder, portents of doom 
and destruction ever nearer and more menacing. 

A bear dashes madly by, the pitiful remnants of his fur 
smoking, his hide blistered. A doe comes staggering out 
of the thickening gloom, nostrils distended with mortal 
fear and the desperate call of her lungs for aur in the roar- 
ing furnace that has been on her heels for miles—her fawns 
are already charred cinders miles back, for jthey were not 
as suspicious and so did not flee as promptly as canny old 
Bruin. 

What was that? Sounded like a cry of pain and terror. 
Oh, only a rabbit, so breathless from his futile race for life 
that he can barely faintly squeal as the flames catch him, 
after all. The squirrels and raccoons and turkeys are 
roasted already. 

And there goes a ruffed grouse plunging back into the 
flames, wher this “feathered bullet’? might have escaped 
if she had kept straight ahead. One of the absurd con- 
tradictions in her mental make-up that make the west call 
her “‘the foolhen.”” Oh well, her brood were already ashes, 
what difference will one more make jn the roster of de- 
struction? 

And what were an hour ago happy and _ prosperous 
human homes are now only charred and smoking ruins. 

And over it all the maniacal laughter of the Fire Demon, 
half idiotic cackle, and half the roar of insane devils, as 
he rushes on with the speed of the wind to further de- 
struction Jeaving behind him only a blackened desolation 
of charred tree stumps and smoking carcasses and soils 
robbed of all vegetable covering,—a blasphemous mockery 
of creation for which yet unborn generations must atone. 

And some human fool released the Demon and started 
the whole sickening destruction by his idiotic carelessness 
or plain criminal indifference!! 











PROGRESS 

At the end of every two year period the sportsmen eagerly 
await the appearance of the Biennial Report of the Board of Game 
Commissioners in order that they may review the progress and 
accomplishments made possible through their hunter’s license fund. 
This report is now in the hands of the printer and should be avail- 
able soon. But, the columns of the GamMgr News have made it 
possible to disseminate briefly in advance many of the outstanding 
achievements of the past two years, and I am taking this means 
therefore of reviewing some of these highlights as follows. 

In the first place it is gratifying to note that the revenue credited 
to the Game Fund during this period reached the second highest 
mark in the history of the Department, the record having been 
established during the biennium of 1931-32. During the past two 
fiscal years there were credited to the Game Fund, $2,317,305.00 
whereas during the previous two years $2,667,813.84 were credited. 

Game Law enforcement brought many perplexing problems. Eco- 
nomie conditions were so disturbed that to have inflicted full penal- 
ties under the law would have tended only to increase hardships. 
The 83,950 prosecutions brought in the past two years are therefore 
somewhat below the number for the previous biennium, 6,468. 
It is helieved, however, that there were fewer violations and that 
our policy of protection by education is having the desired effect 
in promoting a better respect for wildlife conservation. 

During the past two years there were purchased and released 
for restocking purposes 117,884 cottontail rabbits, 2,003 varying 
hares, 6,102 ringnecked pheasants, 418 Reeves pheasants, 60 wild 
turkeys, 1,204 Hungarian partridges, 510 fox squirrels, 607 raccoons 
and 227 ruffed and sharp-shinned grouse. In these figures are not 
included the thousands of pheasants, quail and turkeys raised at 
the game farms nor the great number of various species trapped 
on lands closed to hunting and released elsewhere. Game so trapped 
included 1,802 cottontail rabbits, 5,265 pheasants, 469 quail, 756 
gray squirrels. 

Tremendous progress was also made in game propagation by the 


establishment of an additional Game Farm for rearing ringnecked 
pheasants and carrying on experiments in rabbit propagation, and 
by the installation at this and at the three other Game Farms 
previously established of the most modern electrical and mechanical 
equipment. 

During the calendar years 1932 and 1933 the Commission shipped 
115,805 pheasant eggs to farmers and sportsmen throughout the 
Commonwealth, who incubated the eggs and liberated the birds 
raised on non-posted lands near their homes. 

During 1932 rabbit propagating experiments were carried out at 
the Fisher State Game Farm, the Jordan State Game Farm and at 
Game Refuge No. 23 in Huntingdon County. The results obtained 
from these experiments during 1932 and 1933 were not conclusive, 
but additional work is to be carried on along these lines. The 
rabbit propagating area at the Fisher Farm has been enlarged 
and experiments will also be carried out at the new Loyalsock State 
Game Farm; and by the end of the calendar year 1934 it is hoped 
that definite figures and information will be available on this subject. 

One of the principal achievements was the acquisition of 106,433 
acres of additional State Game Land, bringing the aggregate area 
now owned by the sportsmen of Pennsylvania to 426,575 acres. 
Furthermore, following the end of the Biennium, the Commission 
had under contract for purchase 52,000 additional acres. There has 
been paid for lands from the sportsmen’s money a total of $1,541,- 
031.17 during the past fourteen years, at an average of $3.61 per acre. 

In order to provide more sanctuaries for small game there were 
also purchased many abandoned farm areas aggregating several 
thousand acres. 

During the Biennium 23 additional Primary Game Refuges, ag- 
gregating 8,410 acres, and 4 Auxiliary Refuges, totaling 845 acres, 
were established. 

Trapping slowed up considerably during the Biennium 1931-32 
owing to the extremely low value of fur at that time. This left 
more adult animals at large to breed, consequently a greater number 
were available for trappers during the biennium. As a result bounty 
was paid as follows: 392 wildcats, 18,729 gray foxes, 167,234 
weasels, and 1382 goshawks. The total amount paid was $248,690.00. 
The number of claims received totalled 76,069. 

Twenty-eight cases of attempted bounty fraud were prosecuted 
and $2,800.00 in fines collected. In addition, 38 attempts to defraud 
were frustrated and the payment of bounty rejected but owing to 
the extreme poverty of the defendants no penalties were imposed. 

An open season was declared by resolution of the Board effective 
March 1, 1934, to April 10, 1934, during which 6,455 beaver were 
legally taken by the resident trappers of the State and sold at an 
average of $9.00 each. . 

A total of $525,867.70 went into the pockets of Pennsylvania 
trappers. This amount included the capture and sale of 427,126 
muskrats, 384,302 skunks, 175.964 opossums, 78,656 weasels, 27,424 
raccoons, 13,620 mink, 9,392 gray foxes, 5,272 red foxes, and 211 
wildcats. These figures are based on the reports of Pennsylvania 
fur dealers only. Undoubtedly thousands of additional fur bearers 
were taken and sold to fur dealers outside the State, of which 
we know nothing. 

A total of 1,564 sportsmen’s and other meetings were attended 
by the educational staff during the past two years reaching over 
477,000 persons. A unique environmental exhibit appeared at ten 
principal cities reaching 527,803 persons. 

Considering the numter of hunters afield there were less acci- 
dents during 1933 than at any time since the enactment of the 
Hunter’s License Law in 1913. 

Now that you have had an opportunity to review some of the 
outstanding events of the past two years I would like to take this 
opportunity to commend the various sportsmen’s associations and 
individuals for their wholehearted support of our program during 
that period. It was through their loyalty and interest that we 
were able to solve the many intricate problems which came before 
us and it is to them we owe much of our success. 

Too much cannot be said of the enthusiasm and efficiency of our 
own personnel, and although there was a noticeable increase in field 
and administrative duties they cooperated so admirably as to have 
more than met these added responsibilities. 

ERNEST E, HARWOOD, 
Executive Secretary. 
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NEWS FROM THE COMMISSION 








MORE GAME LANDS 


The Board of Game Commissioners reports 
that it has just completed the purchase of 
eleven tracts of land, all good game terri- 
tory, totalling 19,799 acres. The eleven 
tracts are distributed in ten counties of the 
State. These additional acquisitions bring 
the aggregate area of State Game Lands, 
all purchased from money supplied by the 
sale of resident hunting licenses to the tidy 
figure of 450,049 acres. The Board points 
with honest pride to the fact that this large 
acreage of game lands is distributed through 
forty-six of the sixty-seven counties of the 
State. 

The recently acquired tracts are: 

Wyoming County—Noxen and Forkston 
‘Townships—5,480 acres were purchased from 
Albert A. Stull and Arthur L. Stull and now 
becomes part of State Game Lands No. 57, 
bringing the total acreage of these lands to 
24,546 acres. 

Luzerne County—Bear Creek Township— 
4.931 acres were conveyed by Hugh R. Lewis 
and 403 acres by Mrs. pe Lewis Kilner and 
added to State Game Lands No. 91. 

Lackawanna County—Spring Brook Town- 
ship—195 acre tract purchased from John 
P. Miller has also been added to State Game 
Lands No. 91, situate in Luzerne and Lacka- 
wanna Counties making the total of these 
lands 7,489 acres. 

Clearfield County—Boggs Township—1,180 
acres were conveyed by Thomas V. Gould 
and Myrtle C. Gould, his wife, and Martha 
E. Gould, widow, and Sarah M. Gould, single, 
being all the heirs of William A. Gould, 
dec’d., and now becomes State Game Lands 
No. 98 

Blair County—Huston, ‘Woodbury 
North Woodbury Townships—2,227 acres 
were purchased from Oakley S. Havens and 
Charles A. Patterson and added to State 
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REPORT YOUR GAME KILL 


Do not neglect to submit your re- 
port of game killed. If you have lost 
the stub attached te your hunting li- 
cense for this purpose just jot down 
the figures on a plain postcard and 
send it to the Game Commission at 
Harrisburg. Many sportsmen are 
pasting their hunting license stubs 
on the back of plain postcards and 
sending them in in that manner. 











Game Lands No. 73. This tract of Game 
Lands lies on Tusseys Mountain in Bedford, 
Blair and Huntingdon Counties and totals 
12,241 acres. 

Huntingdon County—Cass and Clay Town- 
ships—Edward M. Greene and Raymond 
Greene, Executors under the last will and 
testament of Calvin Greene, deceased, con- 
veyed a tract of 1,823 acres, which is desig- 
nated as State Game Lands No, 99. 

Centre ‘County—Burnside Township—a 
tract of 3,311 acres was purchased from 
Robert J. Kelley and wife, Bertha C. 
Taylor, widow, Joseph J. Rhoads and wife 
and Rebecca N. Rhoads, which hereafter will 
be known as State Game Lands No. 100. 


Venango County—Plum Township—the 
Hammermill Paper Company conveyed 325 
acres, which becomes an addition to State 


Game Lands No. 96 now totalling 2,311 acres. 
Northumberland County—East Cameron 


Township—414 acres were purchased from 
Effie G. Llewellyn, Kate A. Llewellyn and 
Annie E. Llewellyn which was added to 


State Game Lands No. 84, 
acreage to 4,685 

York County—Lower Chanceford Town- 
ship—a 10 acre tract purchased from Walter 
A. Kilgore was added to State Game Lands 
No. 83, making the total of these lands 761 
acres. 


bringing the total 
acres. 
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SMALL GAME BIRDS INCLUDE: GROUSE, 
QUAIL, RINGNECK PHEASANT +" AND 
ee WILB TURKEY 
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THE CROW PROBLEM IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The writer has had the opportunity to ob- 
serve during the past five or six years the 
remarkable number of crows that congre- 
gate during the fall and winter in the Cum- 
berland Valley and in other Southern Penn- 
sylvania counties. I have seen whole farms 
literally black with crows and flocks flying 
fifty crows wide and miles in length. Dur. 
ing cornhusking time when the workers were 
gone to dinner I have seen thousands of 
crows take immediate possession of the corn 
field and feed greedily until the sentinel 
gave the alarm that someone was approach- 
ing. Surely all this is not very pleasing to 
the farmer, as he is the one who is fur- 
nishing the food for this great army of crows, 

Even if a large percentage of their winter’s 
food does consist of waste grain the farmer 
would not gather, yet all this would be avail- 
able for more valuable wild life if it were 
not consumed by the crows. It has been 
stated by some observers that many of the 
crows that winter in Pennsylvania nest in 
Canada. But even so, wherever they go, 
their destructive habits go with them. 


It is also reported by competent authori- 
ties that crows in great numbers follow 
the wild ducks each spring to their most 
northerly nesting grounds and destroy their 
eggs and young in great numbers. 


No one wishes to exterminate the crow, 
but surely their numbers should be reduced 
fifty to seventy-five per cent throughout their 
entire winter range. 

It is suggested that in the counties where 
this great concentration of crows occurs 
each winter a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the farmers, the sportsmen and the 
game protectors in each county could be 
worked out by which the farmer could fur- 
nish access to an unused field during Feb- 
ruary and March, furnish some corn to bait 
the crows, the game protectors to furnish 
the strychnine, and the sportsmen to assist 
in collecting and disposing of the dead crows. 

If this plan were worked out in detail 
and put in operation over a wide area at 
the same time, there is no doubt that a tre- 
mendous number of crows could be destroyed 


without harming or endangering any other 
wild or domestic life. 
The idea is to select an isolated and 


unused field, preferably near a wood lot, 
and clear a strip of ground about one foot 
wide across the field near the brush or 
woodland of all weed or other growth, so 
as to expose the bare ground. This prepara- 
tion is necessary, as any poisoned corn not 
taken by the crows must be removed and 
destroyed, to prevent other life from getting 
it. 

This has been done with considerable 
success in many isolated places in the State 
and thousands of crows killed, but to get 
worthwhile results in these areas of great 
concentration, it will be necessary to do this 
in many places over the entire area at the 
same time. 


After the crows are baited a few 


days 
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on these strips, they will come at daylight 
in great numbers and take whatever corn 
is there. The idea is to bait them at many 
‘places until they become accustomed to 
finding food there, and then place the 
poisoned corn out at all places on the same 
evening. Crows will take poisoned corn at 
the same place not more than three morn- 
ings till they seem to realize that some- 
thing has happened and will leave the 
neighborhood. 

If this plan could be worked out to the 
satisfaction of all interested parties and 
executed with care, wonderful results could 
be obtained. 


TELLS OTHER STATES OF SUC- 
CESSFUL GAME MANAGEMENT 


The Knox County Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, of Rockland, Maine, held this year 
again their usual summer meeting called 
“the Codman meeting,” in honor of Dr. Chas. 
A. E. Codman, one of the distinguished 
physicians of Philadelphia, who spends his 
summers in and around Rockland. 

At this annual banquet Dr. Codman makes 
an address on game matters, and besides 
reporting to local sportsmen the achieve- 
ments of his own state in the propagation 
and conservation of game, shows moving pic- 
tures of Pennsylvania game and other wild- 
life-—the Game Commission gladly furnish- 
ing information and films as Dr. Codman 
may desire. 

Our wildlife films are often borrowed and 
exhibited by the game commissions of other 
states (and we feel properly complimented), 
but this is the only case we recall at present 
of their being shown and explained in another 
state by one of our own prominent citizens 
and sportsmen in person. 


INCREASE GAME FARM 
ACREAGE 


An additional 142 acres were recently 
added to the State Wild Turkey Farm in 
Juniata County. This was a very desirable 
tract, the negotiations for which have been 
earried on for several years. Sportsmen 
now own 1,268 acres in the heart of Penn- 
sylvania’s finest turkey country. 


NO MORE HAWK SHOOTING AT 
DREHERSVILLE 


A group of New York men and women, 
organized as the Emergency Conservation 
Committee of New York City, have leased 
the entire top of the mountain near Drehers- 
ville, where there has been for many years 
an annual slaughter of migrating hawks, 
and have posted it against all shooting. 

This will settle, at least for a few years, 
the acrimonious discussions of this annual 
shooting of migrating hawks in September, 
October and November of each year as they 
fly low over the top of this mountain, a spur 
of the Blue Mountain range, in Schuylkill 
County. 


PROSECUTIONS 


During July officers of the Game Commis- 
sion prosecuted 92 cases; 9 illegal deer, 5 
killing game in closed season, 19 dogs chas- 
ing game, 3 Alien Gun Law, 4 Alien Dog 
Law, 18 fish violations and 34 miscellaneous 
cases. 
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NOTICE 


A great many hunters do not know 
apparently what species of waterfowl 
come within the scope of the Duck 
Stamp License. They are ducks, 
geese, brant and swans. In Pennsyl- 
vania, of course, brant and swans are 
protected. 


CORRECTION 


Through an error in printing the 
amount of the prize offered by the 
Highway Patrol to the Class B pistol 
team competing in recent events at 
Harrisburg, as, outlined on page 4 of 
the September issue, should be $40.00 
instead of $4.00. 

















Game Protector Assailants 
Captured 


AS HE attempted to accost a man who he suspected was a pre-season hunter 
Orrie Smith, Game Refuge Keeper of Bedford County, was badly assaulted. This 
happened on October 9, 1933 at which time Smith approached the man as he came 
out of the woods with gun and game bag and started for his dwelling across the 
road. When Smith called to the hunter and told him he was a State officer and 
wanted to talk with him, the man, one Clay Brotemarkle, turned, cocked his gun 
and pointing the weapon at him, told the officer to advance no farther or he would 
kill him. Smith attempted to wrest the gun from him and in the scuffle which en- 
sued Brotemarkle discharged the firearm within a few inches of Smith’s feet. Smith 
succeeded, nevertheless, in disarming Brotemarkle and throwing him to the ground. 
During the fight Brotemarkle called for his wife (Nell) to come out and kill Smith. 
She appeared on the scene while the men were still struggling and, picking up the 
weapon, hit Smith three or four times over the head with it. The force of the blows 
dazed the officer and during the interim both Brotemarkle and his wife took to the 
mountains and escaped into Maryland. 


As soon as the Game Commission was notified W. C. Shaffer, Deputy Executive Sec- 
retary, was assigned to the case and made an investigation which resulted in the ap- 
prehension of the husband in Cumberland, Maryland, on February 14, 1934. The man 
refused to waive extradition and the Game Commission with the aid of District At- 
torney Richard W. Lizns, Esq., of Bedford County, obtained extradition papers from 
the Governor, who recognized the seriousness of the case, as well as subsequent ap- 
proval from the Governor of Maryland which resulted in the return of Brotemarkle 
to the Bedford County jail, where he is now incarcerated. 


In the meantime fingerprints, photographs, descriptions, etc., of Nell Brotemarkle 
were broadcast throughout Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Maryland that she 
be apprehended. Mr. M. J. Boyle, County Investigator, of Allegany, Maryland, ar- 
rested the woman as she was peeling tan bark on an abandoned farm two miles 
from Oldtown, Maryland. On May 14, 1934 she submitted to arrest quietly and 
agreed to waive extradition and accordingly was returned to Bedford County. On 
August 27, 1934, she appeared before the Honorable Harry C. James, President 
Judge of Bedford County Court and the Honorable Sylvester J. Mickle, Associate 
Judge where she pled guilty to the charge of assault and battery with intent to 
maim. The court after listening to the facts in the case as presented by the prose- 
cutor and the woman’s defense, together with a summary of the case as outlined by 
W. C. Shaffer, sentenced her to pay the costs of prosecution, a fine of $100.00, and to 
serve not less than 18 months or not more than 3 years in the Industrial Home for 
Women in Muncy. The convicted was then returned to the custody of Sheriff David C. 
Calhoun and taken to Muncy. 


Clay Brotemarkle, who is charged with assault and battery with intent to kill, was 
given an opportunity to enter a plea of guilty but declined and therefore will stand 
trial in the September term of court. 


Both Brotemarkle and his wife have had long criminal records. On January 13, 
1931 both were convicted at Wheeling, West Virginia, for violation of the Mann Act 
when they were sentenced to 15 months at hard labor at the Federal Penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Georgia and the Alderson Prison for Women in West Virginia. 


Later, Brotemarkle under the alias Norval Brotemarkle was sentenced by the 
Hamilton Police Court, Hamilton, Ontario, for the unlawful possession of firearms 
and for violation of the excise act, receiving one month’s sentence for the former 
and $200.00 fine and one month for the latter. On the same date his wife was sen- 
tenced for vagrancy and was deported. The woman was known under several aliases, 
namely Nellie Pearl Long, Nellie Luraine and Nellie Pearl Lorraine. She is 38 years 
old. 


Clay Brotemarkle also served 2 months’ sentence in Baltimore in 1934 for viola- 
tion of the State Prohibition Act. 

In announcing the culmination of this long search to apprehend Refuge Keeper 
Smith’s assailants the Game Commission wishes to express their appreciation for the 
splendid cooperation of the various police and other Officials of the different states 
who participated in the hunt. 
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THE FUR BEARERS OF 
e PENNSYLVANIA - 


By HARRY VAN CLEVE 
Asst. Chief, Bureau Predatory Animals 
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Fig 3. Skunk. 


ITH the exception of the gray wolf 

ind red fox, there is no North American 
animal that has so wide a range as the 
muskrat, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean 
(witk one or two ever diminishing blank 
areas). Inside this vast realm it is found 
in abundance. 


The fairly complete records kept by the 
Canadian Government and the less complete 
records in the U. 8S. indicate that the musk- 
rat is far the most valuable fur bearer 
on the North American continent. 


Records kept in the office of the Board of 
Game Commissioners at Harrisburg show thé 
muskrat well in the lead in Pennsylvania 
in both numbers and value. During the 
seven fur seasons, 1926-27 to 1982-33, 3,17°,682 
muskrats were caught and marketed by 
TVennsylvania trappers. The price of the pelts 
over this period ranged from $2.00 each in 
1927 to $ .85 in 1933, and the total amount 
received by the trappers was $3,284,761.00, 
or an average of slightly more than one 
dollar each. 

The worst enemy the muskrat has in 
Pennsylvania at this time is the pre-season 
trapper, the fellow who is not willing to 
wait until the season opens and take his 
chance with the other trappers, but starts 
in early, so as to get his before the honest 
trapper begins. Every trapper who is in- 
terested in a square deal should keep on 
the lookout for this fellow and report every 
case to the Game Protector at once, as there 
is not and never can be enforcement officers 
enough to patrol all of the territory all the 
time. 

There is a group of five or six counties 
in Southwestern Pennsylvania where the 
muskrat needs additional protection; over 
the greater part of these counties it has 
almost disappeared. A one-year closed 
season together with an effort on the part of 
the landowners and other interested people 
to see that no muskrats are trapped during 
this period would soon repopulate the entire 
area. 

The skunk is second in importance in 
Pennsylvania. As a fur bearer this animal 
is well distributed throughout the entire 
State and skunk trappers derive consider- 
able revenue from the sale of their pelts. 
During the seven-year period referred to 
above, 2,132,538 skunks were trapped and 
sold in Pennsylvania, the average price 
ranging from $1.90 in 1927 to $.49 in 1933. 
The skunk trappers received for these pelts 
$2,524,961.00, or an average of $1.13 each. 
Certain individual skunks develop destruc- 
tive habits around poultry yards and they 
eat the eggs of ground nesting birds, but 
their value as fur-bearers also must be 
taken into account when considering the de- 
sirability or undesirability of the species. A 





great economic loss is occasioned each year 
in Pennsylvania by the early or pre-season 
trapping of skunks. Here again the honest. 
trapper can further his own interest and 
help the fur business in general by reporting 
every known case of this sort to the Game 
Protector. , 

In the southern half of the State, where a 
majority of the skunks are taken, there is 
now an insistent demand both from trappers 
and fur dealers for a later date for the 
opening of the skunk season. This is caused 
by the great number of unprime pelts that 
find their way into the fur market each 
year. Were these animals allowed to live 
until their fur is prime, their value would 
be more than double what it is when taken 
before season. 


The trapping of the skunk during the open 
season should be encouraged, for when 
these animals become too numerous they 
become very undesirable, especially around 
human habitations. The law now permits 
the killing of these animals when they be- 
come a nuisance around villages and towns. 

Twenty-five years ago the opossum was 
almost unknown in the northern counties 
of the State but it is now being taken in 
every county in Pennsylvania, up to an 
elevation of twelve to fifteen hundred feet, 
although specimens have been taken on our 
highest mountains. They are rare on the 
higher elevations, however. This animal, 
being the only marsupial or pouched animal 
on this continent, is of great interest and 
has considerable value as a fur-bearer. It 
is also eaten as food, particularly by negroes. 

During the seven-year period under con- 
sideration 887,071 opossums were trapped 
and sold in Pennsylvania for $470,182.00, or 
an average of $.54 each. 

The opossum is omnivorous in its food 
habits. It will eat anything from carrion 
to fresh eggs. While its destructive habits 
are not definitely known, they are not thought 
too serious, as it is a rather inactive or 
slow moving animal and does not cover 
much territory in search of food. It is 
known that they do eat the eggs of ground 
nesting birds and occasionally visit poultry 
houses, but unlike the mink or weasel, they 
take only what they need. 


It is generally conceded that the fur value 
of this animal to the citizen of the State 
more than offsets his destructiveness. 


While the mink has never been as nu- 
merous as some of the other fur bearers, 
it has always been of considerable im- 
portance. The Pennsylvania mink if taken 
when prime, is of excellent quality and al- 
ways finds a market at a good price. 

During this seven-year period 93,036 mink 
were trapped and sold for $606,780.00, or 
an average of $6.62 each. While fewer mink 
are taken now than thirty years ago, this 
is thought to be due to the industrial pollu- 
tion of many of their favorite breeding 
streams, just as much as to the trapper. 
The fact that approximately the same num- 
ber of mink have been taken each year since 
accurate records have been kept would indi- 
eate that about the annual reproduction is 
being trapped each season. If more than 
this were taken, the annual catch would soon 
show a marked decrease. This has not 
occurred, as there have been more than 
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IS 
A BURNING SHAME 











13,000 mink taken each year for the past 
seven years. 

Man is their worst enemy, as their de- 
structive habits around poultry yards cause 
many to be killed during the summer months 
when they are of no value. The great horned 
owl preys on the mink to some extent, but 
their secretive habits and the fact that they 
bear eight to twelve young per season enable 
them to survive even in thickly populated 
areas. 

While the otter at one time was an im- 
portant fur-bearer in Pennsylvania, it is now 
nearly extinct. Only eleven otter were taken 
in the entire State last year. The fact that 
so many of the streams in the State where 
the otter formerly bred and raised their 
young have been polluted by mine water 
and industrial waste, to the extent that 
no fish or aquatic life exists, is making it 
impossible for this creature to hold its own. 
This, together with intensive trapping on 
the streams to which they retreated, has re- 
duced the otter population almost to the 
vanishing point. The martin and fisher at 
one time inhabited the high plateaus of 
Northern Pennsylvania, but they disappeared 
almost as fast as the original timber was 
cut and have been totally extinet for many 
years. 

The beaver has been recently reestablished 
in Pennsylvania and the first open season on 
beaver in over one hundred years was en- 
joyed by the trappers of the State from 
March 1 to April 10, 1934. 6500 beaver 
were taken and sold at an average price 
of $9.00 each. 

From the foregoing it can be readily seen 
that the fur-bearing animals of Pennsyl- 
vania are of considerable importance and 
deserve serious consideration and ample 
protection to insure a continuous supply of 
these valuable animals for the benefit of the 
citizens of the State in the future. 


POISONOUS SNAKES ARE 
INCREASING 


During the spring and summer reports 
have come in from many sections of the 
State that rattlesnakes and copperheads are 
more abundant this year than ever known 
before. In some places, however, black- 
snakes are reported to have almost disap- 
peared. 

While, fortunately, very few cases have 
been reported of human beings bitten by 
poisonous snakes this year, there is plenty 
of evidence that they capture and eat an 
immense amount of young rabbits and the 
eggs of game birds. 





REDUCE HUNTING 
ACCIDENTS 


WEAR RED 











HOW IS THIS FOR 
CONSERVATION? 

In Holland in order to hunt, one must 
not only have a hunting license (resident 
licenses there, by the way, cost $20.75), but 
he must be able to prove to the authorities 
that he has in addition done something to 
improve the conditions for game, or has 
actually raised game and released it in the 
wild, or in some other manner encouraged 
the increase of game. Failing to prove this 
service, no amount of money will get him a 
license. 


DEER DAMAGE CROPS 
Columbia County seems to have been es- 
pecially unfortunate this year in the dam- 
age to crops by deer. The buckwheat crop 
of Norman Fritz, in Sugarloaf Township, is 
reported completely destroyed by deer. Deer 
also ruined the corn crop on the Charles 

Derr farm, in Greenwood Township. 





STOLEN 

One ’coon hound pup—9 weeks old. 
Black and tan marks cn legs and 
nose. Two white blotches on chest. 
Toes of all feet white. Weight 20 
Ibs. 

Purple ribbon bred and registered 
by United Kennel Club. 

Stolen between hours of one and 
three P. M., September 16, by men in 
sedan bearing Pennsylvania license 
plates. Notify L. J. Horch, Cross 
Fork, Pa. 











FULL-GROWN RABBIT KILLED 
BY CAT 

John W. Sprenkle, Editor of the Perkasie 
Central News, sends in a photograph of a 
eat found killing a full-grown rabbit. The 
photograph was taken by Howard Lough- 
ridge, of Sellersville, Bucks County, who 
also shot the cat after photographing it in 
the act of killing the rabbit. 

Mr. Loughridge with his brother “Bill,” 
who is a Deputy Game Protector, averuged 
killing more than a cat a day during the 
past three months. 


A SNAKE RECORD 

The Salisbury-Meyersdale Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation recently put on a drive on water- 
snakes, offering ten cents for each water- 
snake killed. 

When final proofs were submitted they 
found a total of three thousand two hundred 
and fifty-two snakes had been killed in the 
contest. 

Only a man in a hospital ward with the 
d. t.’s ever saw so many snakes before. But 
fishing should be a lot better in Somerset 
County hereafter. 


IS THE CROW “BENEFICIAL”? 

Misguided enthusiasts have estimated 
(and let us suppose, correctly) that a crow 
“will eat eighteen bushels of worms and 
insects in a season.” But these are mere 
appetizers for him, and for a “square meal” 
he raids. the corn fields, orchards and hen 
roosts, besides driving away the smaller in- 
sectivorous birds that live entirely on insects 
and in the aggregate would destroy far more 
of them than the crow. 

Granted the few good things the crow 
does for the world, what is the balance in 
the account? 
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Type of Land On Which Wild Turkey Refuges Are Being Established. 


O further protect small game, especially 
wild turkeys, in the areas that are more 
easily reached by hunters on the many 
roads and trails which have been built by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, one of the 
largest game refuge programs in the history 
of the Commonwealth has been launched. 
Before the hunting season opens on No- 
vember 1, fifty of these small game sanc- 
tuaries will have been established, some on 
State Game Lands, some on State Forests 
and others on private lands. All the refuges 
will be surrounded by public hunting grounds. 


Six of these refuges have already been 
completed and the wire surrounding them, 
together with the familiar red refuge signs 
already placed. Some are nearing comple- 
tion, others are still being surveyed and 
brushed out preparatory to running bound- 
ary lines and erecting wire and signs. 

The motive behind this program is the 
conservation of the wild turkey, and to this 
end the refuges will be established in the 
best turkey section. 

Six of these sanctuaries will be estab- 
lished in Perry County, five on the Tusca- 
rora State Forest and one on State Game 
Lands. Three of those on the Tuscarora 
State Forest, comprising 195 acres, 213 
acres, and 299 acres, are located in Toboyne 
Township; two other refuges, one of 270 
acres in Jackson Township and one of 275 
acres in Tyrone Township, are also locatea 
on the Tuscarora State Forest. The acreage 
of the refuge to be installed on State Game 
Lands is yet to be determined, although it 
will probably consist of several hundred 
acres in Madison Township. 

Twelve refuges will be established in 
Huntingdon County, nine on State Forest 
Lands and three on State Game Lands. Nine 
of these areas, comprising five tracts of 203 
acres, 469 acres, 263 acres, 327 acres, and 


250 acres, respectively, will be located on the 
Logan State Forest in Jackson Township. 
There will also be established on the same 
forest area a refuge of 261 acres in Spruce 
Creek Township, one of 225 acres in West 
Township, and two in Barree Township con- 
sisting of 345 acres and 196 acres respec- 
tively. 

The three refuges on State Game Lands 
in Huntingdon County have already been 
completed. One of these consists of 185 
acres in Carbon and Todd Townships, one 
of 400 acres in Lincoln Township, and another 
of 100 acres in Springfield Township. 

Four refuges will be established in Ly- 
coming County; three on State Game Lands 
in Pine Township, consisting of 493 acres, 
533 acres and 336 acres, respectively, are pri- 
marily for grouse protection; and one on 
State Forest Lands in Limestone Town- 
ship, the area for which has not yet been 
determined, is for the protection of wild 
turkeys. 

Three refuges will be established in Union 
County on the Bald Eagle State Forest, one 
of these, comprising 241 acres, will be located 
in Lewis and West Buffalo Townships, one 
of 561 acres wholly in West Buffalo Town- 
ship, and one of 667 acres in Hartley Town- 
ship. 

Four refuges will be established on State 
Game Lands in Bedford County. One of 
these, consisting of 565 acres in Woodbury 
Township, has already been completed. The 
others include one of 338 acres in Monroe 
Township, one of 345 acres in Snake Spring 
Township and one in Lincoln Township, the 
area for which is still to be determined. 

Three refuges will be established in Blair 
County, two on State Game Lands in North 
Woodbury and Huston Townships, the area 
for which have not yet been determined, 
and one in Taylor Township consisting of 


By JAMES N.MORTON 
Asst. Chief, Bureau Refuges 
and Lands 


298 acres leased from the Borough of Roar- 
ing Springs. 

Centre County will have two refuges, one 
of 486 acres on the Penn State Forest, in 
Penn Township, and one of 151 acres in 
Howard Township on State Game Lands. 

One refuge will be established in Cumber- 
land County on the Tuscarora State Forest 
in Upper Mifflin Township, although as in 
some other cases, the area of this tract has 
not yet been determined. 

A refuge primarily for grouse protection 
will be established on State Game Lands 
in Chester County consisting of 100 acres 
in Warwick Township. 

Two refuges will be established in Fulton 
County, one of 407 acres on State Game 
Lands in Ayre Township and one in Todd 
Township on State Forest Lands, the area 
yet to be determined. Another refuge will 
be established partly in Fulton and Bedford 
Counties in Union and Monroe Townships 
on lands leased from the Department of 
Forests and Waters. This area will consist 
of 186 acres. 

A refuge of 130 acres primarily for pro- 
tecting ringnecked pheasants has already 
been established in Lawrence Township, 
Clearfield County. 

There will be two refuges established in 
Clinton County on lands leased from the 
Department of Forests and Waters, one in 
Wayne Township, the area for which is still 
undetermined, and one which in reality 
takes in part of Clinton and Centre Counties 
cosisting of 410 acres, also on State Forest 
Lands. Another refuge in Clinton County 
located on State Forest Lands in Lamar 
Township will be reestablished in a better 
location. 


A refuge of 100 acres also has been com- 
pleted in Anthony Township, Montour Coun- 
ty. This tract is primarily intended for ring- 
necked pheasant protection. 

Three refuges will be established on lands 
leased from the Department of Forests and 
Waters in Armagh Township, Mifflin County, 
comprising 108 acres, 142 acres and 214 acres 
respectively. 

A refuge of 990 acres will be established 
on lands leased from the Emporium Water 
Company in Portage Township, Cameron 
County. 

Another consisting of 666 acres will be 
established on lands leased from the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters in Beaver 
Township, Snyder County. 

Somerset and Franklin Counties each will 
have one refuge established within their 
borders, one of 178 acres in Letterkenny 
Township, Franklin County which has al- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S ARMY 
OF TRAPPERS 


By HUGH H. GRONINGER 
Chief, Bureau of Predatory Animals 


N the State of Pennsylvania we have an 
a of 40,000 men who take to the woods 
in the Fall of the year, equipped with dogs, 
guns and traps to destroy the enemies of 
game. The names of these men are recorded 
in the Bounty Office of the Game Commis- 
sion, where credit is given to the enemies of 
game they kill, and the pay checks issued. 

These men might be called the conserva- 
tion vanguard, as their interests are cen- 
tered chiefly in the destruction of the ene- 
mies of game. This must ultimately result 
in a greater production of game birds and 
game animals for the following year. In 
this respect the trapper is entirely different 
from the hunter, who is necesSarily a con- 
sumer of the game supply. Apparently the 
trapper should. receive some compensation 
for his work. 

This army for ‘the control of vermin must 
be constantly on the alert to hold the ad- 
vantage which has been gained. In the 
Bounty Oflice of the Game Commission there 
are accurate records on the control of ver- 
min for the past twenty years. These records 
show the wildeats have decreased until] they 
are no longer a serious menace to game. The 
fox is nearly under control, but the weasel 
is still present in great numbers. This war 
on predators will not be won until the an- 
nual kill of vermin is greater than the 
yearly production. 


Vermin today constitutes the major men- 
ace to game. During the year June 1, 1935 
to June 1, 1934, there were killed in Penn- 
sylvania 181 wildcats, 9,837 gray foxes, 
88,578 weasels, and 68 goshawks. Evenly 
divided among the 67 counties of the State, 
the kill in each county for the year would 
be, on an average, nearly 3 cats, 140 gray 
foxes, and 1,822 weasels to a county. Weasels 
are found in all the counties of the State, 
the fox in all but a few counties in the north- 
western part, and cats in 30 counties. 

The blood-thirsty weasel, the slinking but 
aggressive gray fox, and the swift flying 
meteor of the winged vermin world, the gos- 
hawk, are killers supreme. Nature has 
equipped each to destroy, and their killing 
extends throughout the entire year. Let us 
assume that each of these destroyers ac- 
counted for one rabbit, squirrel, or grouse 
in a week—an average so low as to be ridic- 
ulous—and some conception of their depre- 
dations may be realized. 

In any kind of warfare some men become 
more adept than others. Pennsylvania, with 
40,000 men working on the control of vermin, 


has developed some who are. especially 
skilled in the art of trapping. Thousands 


of men in Pennsylvania are good trappers, 
but a few who are especially good, and lo- 
cated in good trapping sections, can be con- 
sidered conservation leaders in this war on 
vermin. The kill, for the past year, of the 
outstanding men in this relentless campaign 
against the exterminators of game was: 


LEADING WEASEL TRAPPERS 
Trappers Who Caught Over 100 Weasels 
J. C. Coleman, Kregar, Pa., (Westmoreland 

County), 130 weasels and 4 gray foxes. 
S. R. Coleman, Kregar, Pa., (Westmoreland 
County), 118 weasels. 
Trappers Who Caught Between 75 and 
100 Weasels 


Ralph Miller, Carrolltown, Pa., (Cambria 
County), 91 weasels. 
Scott Martin, Oil City, Pa. (Venango 


County), 82 weasels. 

Wilbert Christensen, Johnstown, Pa., (Cam- 
bria County), 75 weasels. 

Vincent H. Aaron, Corsica, Pa., 
County), 75 weasels. 

Trappers Who Caught Over Sixty Weasels 

Bert Schauer, St. Marys, Pa., (Elk County), 
70 weasels and 13 gray foxes. 

Tom Aaron, Mayport, Pa., (Clarion County), 
70 weasels, 

L. <A. Baker, Marienville, 
County), 66 weasels. 

J. E. Hepinger, DeYoung, Pa., (E!k County), 
64 weasels. 

Donald Turrill, Laughlintown, Pa., 
moreland County), 60 weasels. 

Trappers Who Caught Over Fifty Weasels 

William Sarginger, St. Marys, Pa., (Elk 
County), 59 weasels and two gray foxes. 

James McKenzie, Meyersdale, Pa., (Somerset 
County), 59 weasels. 

Francis Bender, Krayn, 
County), 57 weasels. 

E. H. Klin, DeYoung, Pa., (Elk County), 55 
weasels. 

Sam Anderson, Pleasantville, 
County), 54 weasels. 

Clyde Force, Spartansburg, Pa., 
County), 54 weasels. 
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Stephen Horn, Rouseville, Pa., (Venango 
County), 53 weasels. 

Kenneth Weimer, Laughlintown, Pa., (West- 
moreland County), 52 weasels and 2 foxes. 

W. R. Best, Knox, Pa., (Clarion County), 52 
weasels. 

Walter Dewitt, Elgin, Pa., 
52 weasels. 

Clyde Shafer, North Springfield, Pa., (Erie 
County), 52 weasels. 

George Yencha, Eckley, 
County), 52 weasels. 

Paul Doty, Huntington Mills; Pa., (Luzerne 
County), 51 weasels. 

Mervin Hugney, Frenchville, Pa., (Clearfield 
County), 51 weasels. 

LEADING FOX TRAPPERS 

Trappers Who Caught Twenty-Five Gray 

Foxes 

A. M. Crist, Chambersburg, Pa., 
County), 25 gray foxes. 

Trappers Who Caught Between 20 and 25 

Gray Foxes 

Laverne Osborne, Hallstead, Pa., 
hanna County), 24 gray foxes. 

L. E. Minton, Hallstead, Pa., (Susquehanna 
County), 23 gray foxes. 

Cc. R. Carrington, Susquehanna, Pa., (Sus- 
quehanna County), 22 gray foxes and 7 
weasels. 

W. R. Hanselman, Mifflinburg, Pa., (Union 
County), 22 gray foxes and 7 weasels. 

Ross Greenwood, Alford, Pa., (Susquehanna 
County), 21 gray foxes. 

V. R. Dean, LeRaysville, 
County), 20 gray foxes. 

Trappers Who Caught Between 15 and 29 

Gray Foxes 

W. H. Beidler, Hyner, Pa., (Clinton County), 
19 gray foxes. 

R. M. Jury, LeContes Mills, Pa., (Clearfield 
County), 18 gray foxes and 19 weasels. 

_ Oscar Corby, Dallas, Pa., (Luzerne County), 
18 gray foxes and 18 weasels. 

Floyd Eldred, Honesdale, Pa. (Wayne 
County), 18 gray foxes and 1 weasel. 

Chester Sickler, Tunkhannock, Pa., (Wyom- 


(Erie County), 


Pa., (Luzerne 


(Franklin 


(Susque- 


Pa., (Bradford 


ing County), 17 gray foxes and 17 weasels. 
Robert Farwell, Beech Creek, Pa., (Clinton 
County), 17 gray foxes and 5 weasels. 
or Page 8) 
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_— 4 2 wolf Wolf welt Ines Poxes Panthers |Panthere Wild Cata/ Grey 
et Lf-Dog | Female Adult Pups Red Foxes Pups crows Adult Young _|Wild Cate Young | Foxes _| Skunks | Wink | Weasel | Hawks Owls | Goshavkes 
1683 los 158 ge 
1693 13 iss 
1700 # 10 8 
1705 253 
1717 208 10S 1s 
17h 3D 
1729 20s 7S 6D 
1782 25.5 15 58 
1802 $8.00 | $2.50 $8.00 | #.50 
1806 3.00 
1819 12.00 5-00 | $378 12.00 5.00 $1.00 $.25 
1840 « 25.00 25.00 
1841 b> 12.20. |2.50-10.| §.50 +25-1.00 12.-16. 9.00 °378-1.59 =. 75 # .25 
1847 © 25.00 5.00 | 
1851 4 1. 
1853 12,00 
1866 f 5-00 
1868 ¢ 20.00 2.00 25.00 1.00 $2.00 $.50 $1.00 
1869 b 2.00 1.00 
1885 j -50 2.00 -50 50 $.50 $.50 $.50 
1887 10.00 2.00 
1889 $10.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 +25 
1897 1.00 2.00 1.00 250 
1907 2.00 4.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 
1913 2.00 4.00 2.00 ‘ 2.00 -50 $.50 
1915 2.00 6.00 2.00 1.00 | 1.00 
1919 2.00 8.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 
1921 2.90 8.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 
1923 2.00 -15.00 4.00 1.00 
1929 1 15.00 4.00 1.00 5.00 
| 
1683 - 1782, English Law and Money h Luzerne County on wild cats 
1802, American Money Introduced Repeal-Bounty laws in Lycoming County repealed in 1880. 
S--SBRilling D--Pence j All owls except the Arcadian, Soreech, or barn varieties. 
& Counties of Luzerne, Susquehanna, Wayne, Pike, Jefferson, 1-Goshawks killed between November 1 and the following May 1. 
McKean, Tioga, Potter, Bradford and Monroe on Wolf and Panther. # English Lew placed e bounty on Squirrels, but the amount 
bd Counties of Pranklin, Cumberland, Bedford and Indiana on wolf is unknown 
and panther and Bedford on Red Fox, Wild Cat and mink. 
Repeal-Repesal of the bounty laws on wolves, foxes and wild cats in 
armstrong, Clearfield, Pike, Lancaster York and Fayette Counties 
was effected in 1645. Bounty on wolves was changed to $12.00; paid in the end, but in the meantime our 


wolf pups $2.50, wild cats 371/2¢ and panther $12.00 in Monroe 


County 


e Counties of Monroe, Pike, Potter end Westmoreland on Wolves and 


all conflicting acts were repealet. 


@ De phin and Peyetter Counties of foxes 


@ McKean County on wolves. 


Repeal-Repeal of bounty laws on foxes in Schuylkill and Greene Counties 


in 1654. 


Repeal-Bounty laws in Cumberland County repealed in 1862. 
f Counties of Dauphin, Lycoming and Clarion Counties on Wild Cats. 
€ Cameron County on wolves and panthers and Aycoming County on 


Dalance of above listed vermin. 


Martin Hildebrand, Sinnamahoning, Pa.. 
(Cameron County), 17 gray foxes. 

C. V. Quick, Milesburg, Pa., (Centre County), 
16 gray foxes and 7 weasels. 

Elmer Good, Johnstown, Pa., (Cambria 
County), 16 gray foxes and 5 weasels. 


Herbert Yoder, Mattawana, Pa., (Mifflin 
County), 4 wildcats, 8 weasels. 
Eternal vigilance is required in this war 
on vermin and the slightest let-up in effort 
will permit predators to become more num- 


‘ : srous. An underpaid army will not fight. 
John C. Flader, Dingmans Ferry, Pa., (Pike = . j jane “ 
The trapper’s work is diversified. He does 


County), 16 gray foxes and 3 weasels. 
Frank Cowles, Milford, Pa., (Pike County), 
16 gray foxes and 2 weasels. 
Joseph Gabelli, Black Lick, Pa., (Indiana 
County), 16 gray foxes and 2 weasels. 
Andrew Roeszler, Ransom, Pa., (Lackawanna 


not trap for vermin alone, but for all fur- 
bearing The trapping seasons of 
1930-31 and 1931-32 were not profitable, be- 
cause the sale price of raw furs was very 
low. This caused a decrease in trapping, 


animals. 


County), 15 gray foxes and 9 weasels. and the result was that the kill of vermin 
Benjamin Hainsey, Shawville, Pa., (Clear- dropped alarmingly. The average bounty 


field County), 15 gray foxes and 3 weasels. 
Milton Wert, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., (Schuyl- 
kill County), 15 gray foxes and 1 weasel. 


paid is $100,000 annually. In 1930-31 the 
bounties paid totaled $84,100, and in 1931-32 
it was $75,355. This retrenching in our 


Claude McClintic, Centre Hall, Pa., (Centre campaign on vermin caused game destroyers 
County), 15 gray foxes. to increase in number and we are now pay- 
J. B. Mateer, Mill Creek, Pa., (Huntingdon ing for it. It will require at least four 
County), 15 gray foxes. years to regain the ground that was lost 
Ammon Weller, Landis Store, Pa. (Berks during those two years. For instance, in 


County), 15 gray foxes. 


1932-33 the bounties paid amounted to $119,- 
715, and in 1933-34 it was $128,999. Present 


LEADING WILDCAT TRAPPERS conditions indicate it will take two years 
R. M. Jury, LeContes Mills, Pa., (Clearfield more of intensive trapping to regain this 
County), 6 wild cats, 19 weasels and 18 ground and hold our own with vermin. 


gray foxes. 


John Moore, Renovo, Pa., (Clinton County), 


4 wildcats, 12 gray foxes and 2 weasels. 


When we decrease the pay of our trappers, 
or army on the control of vermin, predators 
will increase. The bill, of course, must be 


game will suffer. 

There is need for further changes in our 
trapping methods in order to save the game 
that is accidentally caught in traps. The 
open trail or path method of setting traps 
for foxes is destructive to game unless ex- 
treme caution is used in selecting the place 
for the set. Trappers who are constantly 
eatching game in trail sets for foxes can 
change to the water sets, baited cubby, or 
chaff beds. The setting of traps in holes, 
which are frequented by rabbits, is to be dis- 
couraged. <A bait set near the entrance to 
the hole but not in it will usually catch the 
fur-bearer desired, instead of a rabbit. 

Progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of traps which will take animals alive 
and uninjured. It may be only a few years 
until traps will be in general use such that 
game birds and game animals accidentally 
caught can be released in the same condition 
they were when they entered the traps. The 
use of the deadfall, under present regula- 
tions, and creeper dogs for taking foxes are 
not harmful to game. 

A few trappers are successful in catching 
weasels during the summer months. As the 
success of a few becomes known others will 
soon follow. The total claims for bounty 
presented during four months in summer is 
equal to only a two weeks period in winter. 

The source of revenue to pay this army is 
the hunter’s license fund. The 40,000 trap- 
pers are required by law to take out a hunt- 
ing license and contribute to this fund. The 
average annual pay to the army is $100,000. 
The 40,000 trappers contribute $80,000 which 
makes it nearly self-supporting. Seventeen 
cents from each $2.00 license issued is ex- 
pended for the control of vermin. 
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The Common Parasites and Diseases 
Found in Wild Rabbits 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 
Inspector, Division of Propagation 
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URING recent years the fear of tulare- 

mia, qa dreaded disease sometimes car- 
ried by rabbits and other game birds and 
animals, has spread through the country and 
has made the diseases and parasites common 
to our wild rabbits the focal point of sports- 
men’s attention. 

The cottontail rabbit propagating experi- 
ments being carried on at the Loyalsock 
State Game Farm have afforded, since the 
rabbits are raised under almost natural con- 
ditions, an excellent opportunity to study the 
diseases and parasites of the cottontai] rab- 
bit. In the following paragraphs there will 
be found a brief, non-technical description 
of some of the more common parasites and 
diseases found in the cottontail rabbit. 

The first group of parasites to be con- 
sidered are those which do not enter the 


body, but are found on the external surface 
of the skin. This group includes fleas, lice, 
mites and ticks. 

Almost everyone who has ever handled 
wild rabbits has observed the fleas on these 
animals. They are quite numerous on the 
great majority of wild rabbits and normally 
cling to the hair close to its roots, but when 
a rabbit is killed and the hody temperature 
begins to decrease, the fleas begin to make 
their appearance on the outer surface of the 
fur and by the time the rabbit is cold, all 
of these insects have left the host in search 
of another of the same species. 

In the great majority of cases the fleas 
parasitizing wild rabbits probably do no 
harm beyond causing rather constant irri- 
tation by their biting. It has been found, 
however, that certain of the species of fleas 


animals are carriers of 
most dreaded diseases and 
plagues and it is quite possible that research 
will show that the rabbit flea is also a 
disease carrier. 

The louse is another common insect para- 
site of the cottontail. The rabbit louse (Fig. 
1) is a blood-sucking parasite. A heavy in- 


common to other 


some of our 


festation with these parasites will cause 
anaemia and general emaciation. The rab- 


bit louse is capable of carrying tularemia 
from infected to non-infected rabbits, but, so 
far as is known, does not carry this disease 
from rabbit to man. Like the figa, the louse 
ean exist for any length of time only on a 
living rabbit. 

Four different species of mites are found 
on rabbits. These small parasites (Fig. 2) 
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are animals closely related to the insects. 
They reproduce by laying eggs which hatch 
out into larval forms which much resemble 
the adults, but are smaller and have only 
six legs while the adults have eight. 


The mites are the parasites which cause 
ear mange, skin mange and limber neck. It 
is indeed possible that these mites are dis- 
ease carriers, but little is known about this 
at the present time. 


Certain of the mites live under the scab 
or crust which the irritation of their pierc- 
ing bites builds up, while others burrow into 
the skin. In advanced stages the mange 
caused by mites often causes the death of 
the rabbits. 


The rabbit tick is another blood-sucking 
rabbit parasite closely related to the mites. 
They are a great deal larger than the mites 
and are frequently found clinging to the 
rabbits’ ears, their abdomens filled with 
blood. Various species of ticks are known 
disease carriers and it is probable that the 
rabbit tick carries disease from rabbit to 
rabbit. 

The second type of rabbit parasite to be 
considered is the rabbit bot-fly (Fig. 3). 
These are the parasites commonly known as 
“warbles’” and the complete life history of 
the insect is not known. 


The adult flies (Fig. 3) somewhat resem- 
ble the common bumble bee. They are not 
frequently seen, but fly about the fields and 
woods during June and July. They have no 
mouthparts and consequently are unable to 
feed during their lifetime, which is spent fly- 
ing about and laying eggs. Just where the 
egg is laid, is a fact unknown. 


The larvae of the bots (Fig. 4) appear jusi 
under the skin of the rabbits with their 
posterior extremity exposed to the air 
through a small opening in the skin. These 
larvae, which are commonly referred to as 
“warbles,” hatch out of the egg laid by the 
flies and may occur on various parts of the 
body, but are found most frequently in the 
region of the neck and shoulders or the 
area between the hind legs. When the lar- 
vae reach maturity, usually about the time 
of the first frosts, they drop from the rabbit 
and burrow into the ground, where they re- 
main for some months and eventually emerge 
as adult flies. 


These parasites apparently do not harm 
the wild rabbit to any appreciable extent 
and in all probability carry no forms of 
disease. 

The third group of parasites to be con- 
sidered are the various internal parasites, 
that is, those parasites which live within 
the body either in the blood, in the digestive 
tract or in various body tissues. This is a 
large group of parasites and includes vari- 
ous protozoa and different types of worms. 

The protozoa are small single-celled ani- 
mals visible only with the aid of a micro 
scope. A number of different species of 
these animals parasitize cottontail rabbits, 
but only one group of them are generally 
known, namely, those which produce coccidi- 
osis, the coccidia. The great majority of 
rabbits are parasitized by coccidia, though 
some show no signs of the disease and are 
merely carriers of the organism. It 
definitely known whether or not coccidiosis 
is in rabbits a harmful disease, but it is pos- 
sible that the disease may cause death. 


is not 
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Coccidiosis of the liver is a disease which 
produces white spots on the liver. It is this 
coccidiosis of the liver which is so com- 
monly taken to be tularemia, but such in- 
deed is not the case. 


Another type of protozoa parasitizing rab- 
bits are certain intestinal flagellates (Fig. 
5). These single-celled animals adhere to 
the walls of the intestine of the rabbit and 
set up an intense irritation which annually 
causes the death of many rabbits. 

The parasitic worms found in rabbits are 
of three general types: the tapeworms, the 
roundworms and the flukes. Almost every 
one who has ever dressed a wild rabbit has 
noted the flat, many-segmented tapeworms 
found in the intestine (Fig. 6). These worms 
are from ten to thirty inches in length and 
if only one or two are present in the intes- 
tine they apparently do the rabbit little or 
no harm, but when present in greater num- 
bers, which is not often the case, they absorb 
so much of the food from the intestine that 
the rabbit soon becomes emaciated and dies. 

These tapeworms cling to the inner surface 
of the intestine by means of a series of hooks 





on the head of the worm. They absorb food 
as it passes through the intestine and con- 
stantly produce more segments which, when 
they mature, become detached from the rest 
of the worm and are passed out of the rabbit 
body in the feces. As each mature segment 
contains many eggs, these ejected segments 
are the source of new infection. 

The rabbit tapeworms are _ host-specific, 
that is, they will infect only one particular 
species. Thus, the rabbit tapeworm will not 
infest man. 

Another type of tapeworm found in the 
rabbit is the dog tapeworm. In the rabbit, 
however, only the larval stage of this worm 
occurs (Fig. 7). These larvae form the 
source of infection for dogs. The dogs eat 
rabbits harboring the larvae and soon _ be- 
come infested with adult worms. 

There are numerous types of round worms 
parasitic in the cottontail rabbit. They all 
have the general appearance of the rabbit 
stomach worm (Fig. 8) but vary in size. 
Stomach worms are frequently found in the 
rabbit stomach. If their number is small, 
these worms probably do little or no harm, 
but when present in large numbers they 
cause serious systemic upsets and even death. 

Pinworms, whipworms and lungworms are 
other forms of roundworms found in the rab- 
bit. Of these the first two are found in 
various parts of the intestine and the latter 
in the lungs. 

Two types of flukes are sometimes found 
in rabbits. The liver fluke (Fig. 9) is the 
most common form and appears in the liver 
and bile ducts. Little is known about the 
effects of fluke parasitization, but such para- 





sites probably account for the death of a 
negligible number of rabbits. 

Thus far, all the parasites discussed have 
been animal parasites, that is, parasites 
which are all members of the animal king- 
dom. Certain members of the vegetable 
kingdom, chiefly the bacteria, also parasitize 
rabbits and are the cause of disease among 
these animals. 


The first type of bacterial disease to be 


considered is necrobacillosis, or Schmorl’s 
disease. This disease is quite common in 


rabbits and is evidenced by large lumps just 
under the skin, particularly about the lips 
and neck regions. These lumps, or ulcers, 
lie just under the skin and are filled with 
an abundance of cheesey pus. In the great 
majority of cases, unless these ulcers be re- 
moved by surgical methods they cause the 
death of the rabbits. 

Another bacterial disease of the rabbit is 
streptobacillary pseudotuberculosis. As the 
name implies, this disease resembles tuber- 
culosis and affects chiefly the lungs, but also 
the liver and intestine. As does tubercu- 
losis, the disease causes general emaciation 
and carries a high mortality rate. 

The third type of bacterial disease to be 
studied is tularemia. It is almost impossi- 
ble for the layman to determine whether or 
not a rabbit suffers from this disease. Ab- 
normal conditions are found in the liver and 
other organs, but diagnosis from these con- 
ditions requires technical training. 

It may be well to say that tularemin is 
not common in wild rabbits in Pennsylvania, 
although cases of this disease are on record. 
Thorough cooking will destroy all chances of 
infection from the rabbit, but particular 
care should be taken when dressing rabbits, 
as a cut or open sore on the hands affords 
the best possible opportunity to contract the 
disease, should by chance the rabbit be in- 
fected. 

This disease is transmitted among the 
lower forms of life by the wood tick, the 
rabbit tick, the rabbit louse and the deer fly. 
It is transmitted from the lower forms to 
men by the deer fly and the wood tick and 
through handling diseased animals. 

The above mentioned parasites and dis- 
eases are only a part of the vast number of 
parasites and disease to which the cotton- 
tail rabbits are subject. In spite of these 
conditions, however, with the possible excep- 
tion of tularemia there is practically no 
chance of contracting any harmful disease or 
parasite through the handling or eating of 
cottontail rabbits. 


NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS AP- 
PRECIATE COURTESIES OF 
OUR GAME PROTECTORS 


One of the bright spots in.the varied ex- 
periences of the Game Commission is the 
many letters that come from non-resident 
hunters either to the different Game Pro- 
tectors or direct to the Harrisburg office ex- 
pressing warm appreciation for the many 
courtesies and the help extended to them 
during their stay by our Game Protectors. 
To reprint all such letters received would 


leave little room in the GAME News for any- 
thing else. 
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HE depredations committed by dogs when they are 

permitted to run at large are appalling. The stupid 
old hound that lies half asleep on the back porch all day, 
or the more refined breed that supposedly ‘‘wouldn’t hurt 
a flea,’’ are converted literally into wild beasts onee the 
shades of night have fallen. Their docility drops like a 
cloak and they become slinking, murderous creatures of 
the dark. 


Stray dogs, particularly, are the worst menace, for they 
are forced to rob and plunder, as it were, in order to sub- 
sist. 


Pictorial evidence of the destructiveness of these crea- 
tures is not always available. However, the photographs 
contained on this page illustrate conclusively how utterly 
savage they may become. In this case a member of a Field 
Trial Association was holding quite a few ring-necked 
pheasants for use during their trials the following day, but 
a stray police dog entered the enclosure and killed every 
bird. Caught in the act he was trapped in the pen and 
held pending the arrival of the local Game Protector. 


On the heels of this catastrophe came word from a Dep- 
uty Game Protector in Bryn Mawr citing a similar oe- 
currence. One evening some dogs dug under one of his 
enclosed pens and killed over 100 birds. F. G. Thompson, 
owner of Brookmead Farm, is a real sportsman and raises 
and releases large numbers of pheasants each year for the 
benefit of the hunters. 


These are just two examples of the killer instinct which 
is likely to occur in almost any dog that is not properly 
eared for or that is left to roam at large. There are hun- 
dreds of others, and it is up to every sportsman in the 
State to take steps to combat this unfortunate condition 
in their respective communities. 
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WILL HOLD TRIALS AT NEW 
LOCATION 

The Capitol City Field Trial Association 
has completed arrangements for holding its 
Sixth Annual Fall Trial October 1st and 
2nd on the Indiantown Gap Military Reser- 
vation, located 20 miles east of Harrisburg 
on Route 22. (Turn at Harper’s Tavern for 
field trial grounds. ) 


The Indiantown Gap Military Reservation 
is comprised of thirty-three thousand acres 
that until a year ago was the site of hun- 
dreds of farms which have been bought by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for ar- 
tillery ranges and training grounds for the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. The area 
in which we will run is without a doubt one 
of the largest and most ideal for “dogs that 
want to go out.” 

There is an abundance of native birds on 
these abandoned farms and with the dona- 
tion of quails and ringneck phessants by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and those 
raised by club members, liberated 
birds for all braces. 

The judging will be cap*bly handled by 
Mr. Walter Arnold of Westfield, N. J. and 
Mr. John H. Miller of Newfield, N. J. These 
men are well known for their judging ability 
and the Association feels grateful to be able 
to secure their services. Mr. Arnold will 
also report the Trial. 

Sufficient horses have been 


assures 


provided for 


those that wish to follow the different 
braces. It is requested that anyone Cesiring 


to reserve a horse write the Secretary at 
their earliest convenience. 
Please note that the Amateur Derby and 


Amateur All-Age are open stakes for ama- 
teurs and no membership fee will be as- 
sessed. The Novice All-Age and Shooting 
Dog Stakes are membership stakes. 

The drawings will be held at the Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
Sunday, September 30th at 8:30 P. M. 

The Association hopes you will be able to 
be present October 1st and 2nd and can as- 
sure you a good time will be enjoyed by all. 
—Dr. E. K. Tingley, President. 


ROD AND GUN CLUB HAS ITS 
BIG DAY 


The Venango County Rod and Gun Club’s 
annual roundup at Bullion harvest home 
grounds drew a throng of 10,000 on Septem- 
ber 8. 

Several remarkable scores were attained 
in the rifle shooting. W. W. Mackey had a 
perfect score of 100 in the any sight event. 
John Mutter, of Greenville, tallied a 50 in 
the trapshooting event. Dr. George B. Job- 
son, of Franklin, took first place in the run- 
ning deer event, with a 22 and in the shoot- 
off for second place, in which six were tied 
at 21, R. S. Perrine, of Mercer, also scored 
a 22. H. R. Smith, of Oil City, had a per- 
fect score of 50 in the pistol shoot. 

Amos, a dog owned by Robert Lamberton, 
of Franklin, won first place in the beagle 
chase and dogs owned by C. Henderson, of 
Bullion, and Guy Sheatz, of Knox, were 
among the winners in the coon chase events. 

The James Lumber Company exhibited a 
cut of a California redwood tree, five feet in 
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diameter and conducted a guessing contest 
as to the age of the tree. 

H. E. Bell, of Franklin, was chairman of 
the general committee in charge of the Rod 
and Gun Club’s field day program. 

The grounds committee was composed of 
Tracy Leyda, William Exley, Robert Stone, 
Cash W. Furman, Bill Krepp, Dr. V. A. Me- 
Henry, Sam Witherup, Ralph Breneman, Ike 
Schroeder and H. 8S. Kemmerer. 

The Venango Club, started three years ago, 
is growing fast. They have three trout rear- 
ing pools and equipment to take care of 
rearing baby ringnecks. The membership 
this year runs over 600. 


1300 CROWS KILLED IN DRIVE 

A kill of 1300 crows, 103 hawks, and’ 2 
owls in a prize competition is reported by 
the Central Cambria Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion. Ralph Miller, of Carrolltown, received 
first prize, having killed 172 crows, 41 hawks, 
and 2 owls. 


NEW CAMP 


According to J. J. Santoro, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Sandy Spring Gun Club, 
fourteen members of that association re- 
cently erected a hunting camp in the Sprowl 
State Forest. Here’s hoping they bag some 
nice big bucks this season. 


RAISE PHEASANTS 


The Chester County Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League, the latest to join the Penn- 
sylvania Division of the League, attempted 
pheasant rearing as its first big job. Early 
last spring it obtained 600 pheasant chicks 
from the Game Commission, and last week 
members of the Chapter released 425 of 
these birds, all more than half grown. 

Everything necessary for the rearing of 
the birds was donated by the members, with 
the exception of the feed. The total cost 
averaged twelve cents per bird. 








FIELD DAY 

SPONSORED BY 

Lawrence County Sportsmen’s 
Association 

NEW CASTLE FAIR GROUNDS 

On Route 108, Three Miles East of New Castle 


SATURDAY, OCT. 6 
Starting Promptly at 9:00 A. M. 


SI 


Trials 
Springer Spaniels, 
Rabbit Dogs 
Shoots—Rifle Pistol (3 Traps) 


Trophies for all Events 


Exhibitions of Fancy and Trick 
Shooting and Archery 


Bird Dogs, Coon Dogs, 


LUNCH SERVED ON GROUNDS 


Free! 


Fspecially 


Everyone Invited! Admission 


Sportsmen’s Wives and Sweethearts 
Invited 





Address Correspondence to 


Frank Williams, Secretary, New Castle. Pa. 
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JERE WITH THE SPORTSMEN 


GOOD WORK 


The Mohnton Fish and Game Association, 
recently organized, has proved itself an un- 
usually active organization. 

In March of this year they purchased ten 
dozen rabbits and distributed them in the 
surrounding fields and woods. A number of 
their members also helped Game Protector 
Leinbach on some of the drives to remove 
rabbits from the Maidencreek watershed, 
near Reading, and the Association received 
some of the rabbits trapped in these drives 
and released them in the vincinty of Mohn- 
ton. 

During the past winter a number of bird 
shelters were built and a large amount of 
feed was distributed in the fields and woods. 

Arrangements are being made by the As- 
sociation to lease a plot of ground of about 
sixteen acres for a game refuge. 

They have a membership of 125 and ex- 
pect to increase this to at least 150 by No- 
vember 1, 1934. 


BIG FIELD DAY 
The Central City Sportsmen’s Association 
held a large outing on September 29 at which 
many prominent sportsmen from Somerset 
and other counties were present. It was a 
day of gala events and those present had an 
enjoyable time. 


A DAD’S AMBITION 
I want my lad to be a man 
With red blood in his veins. 
To be with sportsmen all he can 
And watch them as he trains 
To bait a hook, to tie a fly, 
To thumb a reel, and cast. 
To play a trout, or nobly try 
To land a bass, at last. 
To learn to love the great outdoors, 
And thrill at nature’s charm. 
I am content, he then abhors 
The things that bring him harm. 
He'll grow to manhood strong, and then 
In body, soul, and mind, 
He'll love and share with fellowmen 
The things that thrill his kind. 
He'll do his best to win, if fair, 
No mean advantage take. 
To share the shots in life, and care 
To lasting friendships make. 
He'll smile and take the gain or strife 
If win or lose his lot. 
He'll learn to aim his best in life— 
No cripples—just one shot. 
—G. G. Hill, Secy.-Treas., Indiana Co. 
Fish & Game Ass’n, Indiana, Pa. 
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Fox Hunters Reunion and Field Trials 


The Tri-State Fox Hunters Annual Re- 
union and Field Trials will be held at Nettle 
Hill, Greene County, on October 9th, 10th, 
11th and 12th. On Tuesday, October 9th, 
Fox Hunters and their friends will gather 
early at the home of Charles Lemmon, which 
will be headquarters for all activities. All 
fox hunters in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia are invited to bring all of their 
running hounds and all of their puppies for 
the first day of the meet. The gathering 
will probably see the biggest bunch of fox 
hounds and puppies ever brought together 
in Pennsylvania. Entry fee for bench show, 
only fifty cents each. Bench show judge 
will be Arthur Beegle, Racine, Ohio. 

You must be a member of the Tri-State 
Fox Hunters Association to be eligible to 
show on the bench or run in the field trials. 
Bring your hounds and puppies even if you 
do not enter them in the show or field trials. 
A prize will be given to the owner of the 
greatest number of puppies under one year 
on the grounds Tuesday. Also to the great- 
est number of running hounds Over one year 
old on the grounds for the four days of the 
meet. Drag or lead races will be held each 
afternoon. Entries for Bench Show will be 


received until 1:30 P. M., Tuesday. Entries 
for the Derby Field Trials must be made on 
Tuesday afternoon or evening, and each 
Derby Hound must have a number plainly 
painted on each side. Entry fee for field 
trials, $1.00. Wednesday morning at day- 
break the Derby wiil be run under the direc- 
tion of a competent master of hounds and 
seven or more judges. All hounds must 
have been born during 1933 or 1934 to be 
eligible for these trials. Wednesday after- 
noon and evening all-age hounds will be 
entered and numbered. THURSDAY—First 
cast of all-age hounds at daybreak. FRI- 
DAY—Final cast of all-age hounds. 

Farmers Day will be Thursday, the great 
day of the meet, and the program is being 
arranged so there will not be a dull minute 
from break of day until long past midnight. 
We invite all farmers and land owners from 
far and near to come early, listen to the 
morning races, hear special speaking and 
music, and stay for the big barn dance 
Thursday night. In addition there will be 
horseshoe pitching tournaments, mush ball, 
baseball, and numerous other contests, 

Ext S. Grasie, President, 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 
STAKE EVENTS 


Four championship stake events will fea- 
ture the first field trials of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Field Trial Association this year. 

The field trials, for setters and pointers, 
will be staged on October 18th and 19th, at 
the Blair Four farm. 

Events include a puppy stake, derby stake. 
open all-age, and a shooting dog stake. The 


best dogs in the country are expected to be 
Bird dog 


enrolled for the two-day program. 





champions of Central Pennsylvania will com- 
pete against a field of hundreds of promis- 
ing entries in elaborate field trials. 

All preliminary arrangements have been 
completed, and committees in charge of 
birds, feeding, entries, traffic, protection, and 
other phases of the trials have been named. 

Drawings for braces of dogs in the dif- 
ferent events will take place at the Penn 
Alto Hotel, Altoona, on Wednesday evening, 
October 17th. 

The large tract of land at Blair Four is 
described as ideal for the trials, and numer- 
ous birds will be liberated and the grounds 
will be posted and patrolled. 

This Association has joined the Amateur 
Field Trial Club of America and also the 
Eastern Pointer-Setter Winners Association, 
so that winners in these trials will be eligi- 
ble for higher honors. 


BUCK TAILS MEET 

The field meet of the Buck Tails of Ven- 
ango County, held at Rockland, was an out- 
standing affair and attracted a fine gather- 
ing of prominent sportsmen. The program 
included bird dog, coon dog, rabbit dog and 
fox dog trials; rifle and pistol matches, trap 
shooting, fly and bait casting. Many valu- 
able prizes were awarded. 


DOG ADOPTS BABY CHICK 


Peggy, a seven year old spaniel, recently 
adopted a two-day-old leghorn chick to rear 
with her four puppies. The pu»pies were 
eight: days old at the time of the adoption 
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HE ground hog, once considered a 

| pest by everyone except the small boy 

and his first gun, has become the big 

game of the average rifleman. Hunters of 

all ages pursue him with every type of 

armament from the cheapest .22 to the finest 

high-velocity telescope-sighted rifle. But the 
.22’s are well in the majority. 

Herein lies a problem. Rifles designed for 
use on small game and vermin such as 
hawks, crows, stray house cats, coyotes, 
woodchucks, and the like come under the 
general head of vermin rifles, yet they em- 
brace a wide range of cartridges. There are 
many times more .22’s fired every_year than 
all other calibe:s, but every year sees more 
and more of the higher-velocity small-bore 
rifles in use on vermin. 

The high-velocity cartridge owes its popu- 
larity to its increased range and flat trajec- 
tory, but a factor of no mean importance is 
the greater ability to kill instantly and 
cleanly. The swing to the larger cartridges 
began definitely with the advent of the .22 
high-power and the bringing out of the old 
.25-20 repeater stepped up to a velocity of 
about 2,200 feet per second. The high cost 
and large size of the former cartridge made 
its popularity short-lived, however. The 
introduction of the hornet created a tre- 


mendous Sensation, and since then rifle 
enthusiasts have been working on hand 
loads for this cartridge and developing 


others until now we have an ever-increasing 
array of cartridges with light bullets and 
high velocities running from the .25 Roberts, 
for which is claimed tremendous accuracy 
and a velocity of 3,300 feet per second, with 
the 43-grain bullet, through other .25-caliber 
loads to the hornet, for which hand loads 
are claimed up to 3,000 feet per second. 
Even the 30-06 with the 110-grain bullet and 
a stated velocity of 3,500 feet per second, 
although expensive, is used as a woodchuck 


gun, 
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COME AND 
GET ME 


The small-bore advocate snorts at the 
fellow who puts $150 or more into a fine, 
flat-trajectory rifle with magnifying sights 
and an additional cost of a handful of .22 
cartridges every time the trigger is pulled. 
The grievances of the .22 crank is twofold. 
In the first place he claims that all the hunt 
is taken out of hunting if one can sit on a 
hill far enough away so as not to disturb 
the quarry, take a good rest, sight through 
a telescope, and pick off all the chucks in 
the neighboring valleys. Secondly, he cries, 
the woodchuck population is becoming 
alarmingly thin in many sections due to the 
pressure of such tactics. 

There is much to be said for these argu- 
ments, but on the other hand, the .22 is by 
no means blameless, The high-speed cart- 
ridges, with velocities of upwards of 1,300 
feet per second with a 36-grain hollow-point 
bullet, have greatly increased the usefulness 
of the little gun, yet in the hands of the 
average rifleman it is still inadequate for 
game or vermin of woodchuck size or larger. 
It is true that the .22 deals the woodchuck 
a blow greater in proportion to the weight 
and size of the game than do most of the 
large rifles on big game, but there are two 
additional factors which come into the pic- 
ture. The first is the habit of nine out of 
ten people of shooting at a chuck rather 
than at a vital place on the chuck, and the 
second is the fact that most mammals 
hunted with these guns live in holes in the 
ground, and if a wounded animal can move 
a foot or two he is usually out of reach of 
a coup de grace and is left to die in misery. 
It is safe to say that far more suffering is 
caused every year by the little .22 long rifle 
than by all the other calibers put together. 

The combination of these two character- 
istics makes it apparent that the ideal wood- 
chuck gun must have enough shocking power 
to knock a chuck out instantly if hit almost 
anywhere. Even the high-speed .22 long 





UNTING 
HE CHUCK 
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rifles will allow a gut-shot chuck to get down 
his hole in too great a percentage of Cases, 
By this it is not meant that any of the high- 
velocity bullets will kill instantly if wrongly 
placed, but the chances are better of com- 
pletely incapacitating the game. 

On the other hand, the little .22 in the 
hands of a competent rifleman will do ex- 
cellent execution on most small game up to 
coyotes, but the shots must be placed. The 
hunter must stalk carefully until he gets 
within a range where he is reasonably sure 
he can put his bullet in the head, heart, or 
shoulders of the game, and not in the mid- 
riff. The usual run of woodchuck hunters 
not only will not stalk as carefully as this, 
but, if they do find themselves close to the 
game, are not good enough shots to be sure 
of accurate shooting from the various un- 
comfortable positions in which they may be, 
in bushes or behind trees. A scope should 
be used on a .22, not to increase the range 
but for more accurate placing of the shots. 

Rifles of the hornet size or larger, then, 
are certainly the more humane, but there is 
no denying that certain of the criticisms of 
the .22 addicts are not without merit, The 
bigger guns are more expensive to shoot and 
you get less shooting for your money, but 
we are discussing small game rifles now, not 
target guns, and if one shoots the large 
number of twenty shots from a hornet in a 
day’s hunting, he has had an excellent day’s 
sport which cost him sixty cents. Expense 
is not as big a factor, then, as is often 
claimed. The larger cartridges are definitely 
a little more noisy, but unless shooting one 
of the extremely large small-game cart- 
ridges, such as a big-game cartridge with a 
light bullet, the noise is not objectionably 
loud even in settled farming communities. 

Furthermore, they are really safer to 
shoot than the little cartridges, in that they 
have less tendency to ricochet. I shall never 
forget literally treeing a man with a .22 
automatic one day quite by accident. I was 
shooting at a tin can in a field and trying 
to see how accurately I could empty the 
magazine in fast time. While doing this I 
heard a man yelling three or four hundred 
yards away and well over on my right, It 
did not occur to me that the yelling had 
anything to do with me until I had finished 
shooting and walked over to see what the 
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It seems that the 


about. 
man was a tree surgeon working in a tree, 
and that my bullets had started whining 
through the branches and clipping leaves off 


excitement was 


about his head. He hugged the tree trunk 
and Shivered until I was through. The 
bullets in this case had passed through the 
ean and hit a rock, glancing with disagree- 
able velocity at almost right angles. 

It is a very real mystery to me why more 
damage is not done by these ricochets, since 
everyone who has done any shooting with 
the .22 short, long or long rifle knows the 
familiar whine of the glancing bullet. For 
the sake of safety, then, the cartridges 
which throw a light bullet at fast enough 
velocities to tend to break up on impact are 
very desirable. 

The criticisms that the use of the flat 
trajectory scope-sighted rifle is less sporting 
and tends to deplete the woodchuck popula- 
tion alarmingly are more nearly justified. 
Here, however, the individual can adapt 
himself to the situation. In cases of vermin 
shooting, where it is a question of getting 
rid of pests, no one will deny that the use 
of magnifying sights and all other advan- 
tages are quite justified, and this is also 
the case with the woodchucks when they 
are in this category. Mo:eover, as to the 
use of scopes and high speed rifles being 
less sporting, let it be said that there is 
great enjoyment, a very definite thrill, and 
a field for much technique in this long-range 
sniping. However, where the numbers of 
chucks have been so reduced as to take them 
out of the pest class, shots can be taken 
only at very long range or the telescope can 
be left off the gun and the shots taken with 
the high-velocity rifle with iron sights as 
carefully as if with a .22. The hunter may 
then exchange the fun of long-range sniping 
for the enjoyment of sneaking up on the 
quarry and the practice of the studied long- 
range shots for the shorter shots from off- 
hand positions. If care is used in placing 
the shots, as much fun can be had with the 
bigger rifles as with the .22 and with much 
less chance of losing the wounded animal 
when the aim is a little off. 

If the little cartridges have so many 
drawbacks, the next question obviously is, 
should a father give his boy a .22 for his 
first small-game rifle? And the answer 
definitely depends on two things, the boy 
and his father, If the boy is of the type to 
become a real sportsman, and the father, or 
whoever is to instruct him, is a true hunter 
and is willing to spend a great deal of time 
instructing him, the answer is definitely yes. 
On the other hand if the boy is of the wrong 
type, or destined to have instruction in the 
safety aspects of rifle shooting only, he had 
best be given no gun at all, or if he is given 
one, for humanitarian reasons let it be a 
high-velocity affair. 


With proper instruction, however, a .22 is 
the ideal gun with which to learn the art of 
rifle shooting. The boy learns quickly with 
this the principles of tiajectory and range 
and the effect of wind, and he is not startled 
by the gentle crack of the gun when learning 
to squeeze off the trigger. Moreover, he 
quickly learns the necessity of correct plac- 
ing of his shots, and if he is taught to 
abhor unnecessary suffering he will soon 
learn never to take the more doubtful shots, 
and this in tu:n teaches him the principles 
of good hunting and stalking. He should 
learn where it is safe to shoot, and where 
the lack of backstop makes the shot unsafe. 

Furthermore, the .22 is cheap to shoot and 
is an ideal target arm, and much of the 
boy’s shooting at first will be at targets, A 
small .22 can be given him while he is still 
small and accompanied by an experienced 
person, but after he has grown a bit and 
learned the elements of rifle shooting, he 
can be outfitted with a bigger rifle. 


A MIXED CATCH 


Following are some experiences Deputy 
John T. Kunkle had while trapping game on 
the Penitentiary Farms and The State Hos- 
pital Farms, Norristown. While visiting his 
traps on different occasions he found: In 
one instance an opossum in one of his traps; 
in another, two Blue Jays. One trap held 
both a crow and one cock pheasant; still 
another held seven Meadow Larks, In one 
case he found a Sparrow Hawk and a cock 
pheasant in the same trap fighting. The 
Sparrow Hawk got the best of the fight and 
the cock bird was nearly dead when he ar- 
rived. 

He set a steel trap for a hawk that had 
been bothering his traps, using a dead rab- 
bit for bait. The next morning the traps 
were gone. He walked about one-half mile 
and saw a hawk with the steel traps up in 
a tree. Having no gun he climbed the tree 
and got the hawk and traps, killing the hawk 
and making an examination of the contents 
of its stomach. He found the legs and 
feathers of a bob-white quail. 
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A NOVEL SENTENCE 


There is much judicial wisdom in the 
sentence passed by Justice of the Peace A. 
B. Wilson, of Contra Costa County, Cali- 
fornia, following the conviction of a Jap- 
anese for killing robins, Judge Wilson said: 
“It is the sentence of the court that you ap- 
proach every Japanese in the valley, inform- 
ing him that it is against the law to kill 
robins, cottontail rabbits, and meadow larks 
and quail out of season, and you must have 
each one you approach sign a statement that 
you have talked to him. Then you must 
submit the list to me. If, in the future, 
any valley Japanese is brought into this 
court for violation of game laws you will 
be fined if his name does not appear on the 
list.” This sentence might well be adapted 
to other localities in taking care of game 
law violators. 


FOUR HEN PHEASANTS LAY 
EGGS IN QUAIL’S NEST 


For weeks residents in the vicinity of 
Glen Moore watched a quail build its nest. 
Several days after completion five eggs 
adorned the nest. This increased the interest 
of the spectators. 

A few days ago a visitor arrived during 
a temporary absence of the hen quail. It 
was a hen pheasant that paid the call and 
in departing she left a green egg as a re- 
membrance. Then, according to observers 
of the nest, three other hen pheasants visited 
the nest during the same day, each laying 
an egg. 

That evening the quail hen returned and 
resumed charge. But the following day ten 
eggs, six quail and four pheasant, were 
found in the nest and the quail hen was 
gone, She never returned. 

“Biddy,” a pet bantam hen belonging to 
Deputy Game Protector Milton Dietrich, 
Millersville, has received an emergency 
hatching assignment. 


CAT KILLS ONE TOO MANY 


A few weeks ago a house cat belonging to 
a farmer who lives south of Red Lion killed 
three young rabbits and brought them to 
the garage. When she brought a fourth 
victim her owner shot the cat, 

We failed to get his name, but he’s on our 
honor roll. 

Since the dog law has been enforced more 
strictly the house cat—especially the cat 
that has gone wild—is probably the young 
rabbit’s chief enemy, killing more of these 
than even the murderous weasel, and no 
community need expect an abundance of 
rabbits, no matter how many the Game 
Commission may stock, till they put a severe 
curb on the house cat. 
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Skull of Groundhog Showing Freak Tusks. 
Austin, Pa. 


Found by Alva Hazes Near Scout Camp, 


Sent in by John H. Keller, Scout Executive. WHAT BECOMES OF IMPORTED 
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CHAUNCEY LOGUE INVENTED 

FIRST PORTABLE BEAR TRAP 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 

The following clipping is from the Potter 
County Journal of August 11, 1909: “C. E. 
Logue, First Fork bear hunter, trapper and 
guide, has built a bear trap of his own in- 
vention that means live bear brought to your 
door. It is a plank pen on runners to be 
hauled into the woods by a horse and when 
the door at the end has fallen down into 
place, the trap filled with live bear meat, 
ean be hauled out and Bruin sold into cap- 
tivity.” 


DR. MORLEY’S REPORT ON IN- 
TERNAL PARASITES OF 
BEAVER 


In looking over my notes I find that 22 
beaver were examined for internal parasites 
during the week that I spent in Pennsyl- 
vania in company with Dr. Peters. The num- 
ber of beaver and the county from which 
they were secured are as follows: Center 
County, 1; Union County, 11; Potter Coun- 
ty, 3; Cameron County, 3; and Sullivan 
County, 4. 

Nematodes were found in all of the beaver 
recorded and the number found varied from 
one to several hundred. The largest num- 
ber of parasites in any of the specimens 
examined were from Union County. One 
beaver from Union County and one from 
Potter County were infected with amphis- 
tomes. A section of hemorrhagic intestine 
from one of the specimens taken from Potter 
County was preserved in formalin solution. 
Upon examination of this material I found 
a number of coccidial oocysts but these 
organisms were shrunken by the formalde- 
hyde and it was impossible to determine 
whether they were Eimeria or Isospera. It 
was impossible to sporulate any of the 
organisms preserved in this solution. Sec- 
tions of specimens of beaver from all of the 
counties with the exception of ‘Potter County 
were taken and preserved in glycerin. This 
material was sent to Dr. R. G. Green for 
injection into guinea pigs. The injection 
of this material gave negative results in 
every case. No pathology was found in any 
of the specimens examined which would 
indicate the presence of any infectious dis- 


ease. 


There were two types of nematodes found, 
one, Castorstrongylus castoris, which is found 
in the colon, the other, Travassosius ameri- 
canus, which is found in the stomach. These 
two parasites were described by Edward A. 
Chapin in an article entitled “New Nema- 
todes From North American Mammals,” 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. XXX. 

The amphistome Stichorchis subtriquetrus 
was described by Rudolphi in 1814. This 
parasite was first found in the colon of 
European beaver. 


GIGANTIC REFUGE PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ready been completed, and one in Elk Lick 


Township, Somerset County, the area for 
which has not been decided upon. 
This immense program is not being 


launched wholly on account of the fact that 
good roads are making hunting territories 
more easily accessible to the hunter, but 
because the need for additional protection 
for small game has been increasing greatly 
during the past few years. Probably eighty 
per cent of Pennsylvania’s hunters are in- 
terested primarily in small game, conse- 
quently it is very essential that careful con- 
sideration be given this class of game in 
order to insure a future supply for the in- 
creasing number of hunters. It is firmly 
believed that small game refuges scattered 
here and there will solve the problem of con- 
serving a seed stock each year and pro- 
vide places where this seed stock can live 
and multiply under natural conditions un- 
molested. 

It is expected the sportsmen of the Com- 
monwealth will give this most necessary 
movement their wholehearted support. 





APPRECIATIVE SKUNK 


William Lentz, Jr., found a mother skunk 
caught in a trap on Fleckenstein’s Island. 
Seven little ones were playing around her. 
The skunk allowed Mr. Lentz to release her 
from the trap without the expected damage 
to himself. 


RABBITS? 


During recent years numerous hunting 
clubs and other interested persons have at- 
tempted to stock various areas in Pennsyl- 
vania with different species of European 
rabbits. These “plants,” however, have al- 
ways resulted in complete failure. The causes 
of these failures have, up until the present 
time, proved to be a complete mystery, but 
recent discoveries have at last thrown some 
light on the subject. 

Pennsylvania, like most other States of 
the Union, has among its vast fauna two 
species of Rabbit Botflies, or Warble Flies, 
both members of the genus Cuterebra. These 
are large flies about one inch in length and 
resemble in some ways, the comnion bumble 
bee. The insects make their appearance 
about the middle of June and live until 
early July. They have no mouthparts and 
consequently are unable to feed during the 
adult stage which is spent flying about the 
woods and fields in search of hosts on which 
to deposit their eggs. Although the definite 
facts are unknown, it is possible that the 
flies deposit their eggs on the hair of the 


rabbit where they hatch out into small 
wormlike maggots, which are the larval 
stages of the insect’s life history. These 


larvae are commonly known as “warbles.” 
They burrow in under the skin of the rab- 
bit, usually in the neck region, and with 
their posterior end exposed to the air 
through an opening in the skin they dwell 
here until they reach maturity. About the 
time of the first frosts these warbles drop 
from the skin and burrow into the ground 
from which they emerge as flies the follow- 
ing year. 

A large percentage of our cottontail rab- 
bits are annually attacked by these parasites 
and most hunters have at times found the 
wormlike larvae when skinning rabbits 
killed early in the season. Apparently the 
parasites harm our native rabbits very little, 
but it has been discovered, at a farm where 
both the native cottontails and the English 
grey rabbits are being propagated under 
semi-wild conditions, that in the case of the 
English rabbits approximately 90% of the 
animals parasitized by the flies succumb to 
the parasite soon after the warble enters the 
skin. 

Further research will, of course, be neces- 
sary before any definite statements may be 
made, but it seems quite likely that para- 
sitization by the Rabbit Botfly is one of the 
chief causes of the failure of plants of im- 
ported European rabbits. 
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